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On the Office of a CENSOR. 


HSS OE F all the Magiftracies of ancient Rome, there 
s) : é was none fo *honourable as that of the 
Cenfor. In point of Dignity, tho’ not of 
Power, he was held higher even than the 
Conful himfelf. Tudly calls the Cenfors the 
Guardians of the Roman Manners; and 
their Office, the ancient Miftre/s of Tempe- 
rance and Mbodefty. Their Powers were 
many and various. They number’d the Citizens, diftributed 
them into their Centuries and Clafles, and took an Eflimate 
of their Properties. They publifhed Regifters of all thefe, 
which were kept in the Temple of the Nymphs ; fo that every 
Citizen was reckon'd, in. our current Phrafe, worth juft to 
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much as the Sum at which the Cenfor had rated him. Befides 
this, they farm’d out the publick Revenues ; —< gave Laws 
to the Provinces ; they had the Care. of the public Buildings and 
Highways; and regulated the Expences of the public Sacri- 
fices. And at the Luffrum, or Purgation of the City, which 
was celebrated once in five Years, in a public and folemn 
Form of Verfe they requefted of the Gods, that the Affairs of 
the Roman People might profper and increafe ; which by the 
younger Scipio Africanus, was changed into a Petition, that 
they might for ever continue fafe and entire. 

But their moft senportant Function was the Infpection and 
Cenfure of the public Manners. No Quality or Rank in the 
State was exempted from their Authority. Thofe of the Ple- 
betans, whofe ill Conduét or Immorality of any kind had ren- 
der’d them obnoxious, the Cenfor fometimes removed from 
their Tribe, ftriking out their Names from a ruftic Tribe, and 
inferting them into a City one, which was lefs honourable ; 
fometimes he deprived them of the Right of Voting, and even 
impofed a Fine or Price, which they muft pay, for the com- 
mon Protection and legal Rights of Citizens. Ry fecond 
Order of the Republic, that of the Knights, or Horfemen, 
pafs’d each in Review before the Cenfor’s Ch hair, each of 
them leading his Horfe in his Hand, and anfwering fuch 
Queftions relating to his Conduct, as the Cenfor afk’d him. 
And where any real Blemifh was found in his Character, de- 
ferving fuch a Penalty, the Cenior ordered his Horfe to be 
fold ; “which was a formal De -gradation trom the Eguejirian 
Order, and reduced the Knight 1 to the Condition of a Pledeian. 
The Patricians, and other Senators, tho’ the higheft Rank of 
Citizens, were yet in their Turn fubjeét to the Cenforian Au- 
thority. When this Ma igiftrate enter’d upon his Office, he 
convened the Senate, ar id read a Lift of the Senators; if the 
Name of any one was omitted in the Lift, that Perfon was 
ipfo facto expell’d the Houfe. 

There are many remarkable Inftances where fome of the 
principal Men in the State have been patiently ftigmatized 
with this Cenforian Note or Brand. But Plutarch gives an 
Example, more pleafing to relate, of the Refpect and Vene- 
ration which belonged to that Magiftracy. When Pompey the 
Great was return’d from Spain, where he had defeated and put 
an End to the Rebellion of Serterius; when in his Way to Rome, 
he had by meer good Fortune come ia to difpute with Cra/us 
the Honour of extinguifhing the Servile War, which had cott 
the Republic fo many Armies, Pretors, and Confuls; after 
two Triumphs, and in the very Tide and Current of his For- 
tune, 
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tune, when Craffus himfelf, the richeft, proudeft, and one of 
the moft eloquent Men in Rome, durft not offer himfclf a 
Candidate for the Confulfhip, till he had firft fecured the Fa- 
vour and Intereft of Pompey; in this Height of Popularity and 
Power, Pompey went according to Law to be examined by 
the Cenfors, in order to receive his Difmiffion from the Ar- 
my: for by eftablifhed Cuftom, no Man of the Egue/frian 
Rank, to which he belong’d, could be finally difcharged from 
Military Service, till he had made it appear before the Cenfors, 
that he had ferved out the Term required by Law. To them 
therefore he was to give an Account of the feveral Campaigns 
he had made, with the Names of the Generals who command- 
ed in each. The Cenfors, Gellius and Lentulus, were feated 
in Form, and the Knights were advancing one after another to 
be examined, when Pompey appeared in the Crowd, with all 
the Enfigns of his Command ; himfelf leading his Horfe along, 
and ordering the Liéfors to make Way while he advanced to the 
Tribunal. The People were filent with Wonder and Attention, 
and the Magiftrates look’d on with Applaufe. ‘The elder of the 
Cenfors afked him, J demand of thee, Pompeius Magnus, wwhe- 
ther thou haft performed all the military Services which the Law 
requires? He anfwered with a loud Voice, J have performed 
them all; and in all of them, was myfelf Commander in Chief. 
The People could no longer reftrain themfelves from fhouting ; 
the Cenfors rofe up and difmifs’d him, amid the Acclamations 
of the Citizens who followed. Such was the Behaviour expected 
from the greateft Man in Rome, and fuch the venerable Au- 
thority of the Cenfor’s Character. 

That this Office, as eftablifhed among the Romans, was 
liable to Abufe, cannot be queftioned ; but certainly, under 
proper Limitations, it would be of the greateft Utility in all 
States, and moft efpecially in fuch a one as England. The 
quick Circulation of Property, and the Latitudinarian Temper 
of the National Liberty, inevitably produce many Irregulari- 
ties, grievous Nufances to Society, and fuch as well deferve to 
be punifhed, tho’ they are not within the Letter of the Law, 
nor under the Jurifdiction of any Court of Juftice. No 
Man who has been converfant in the World need be told 
of Aétions not fubject to any formal Penalty, which yet 
indicate a worfe and more wicked Character than many 
pofitive Crimes, of which the Law takes Cognizance. 
There are Inftances of a mean felfifh Condu&t, and a Breach 
of that Fidelity which is due to good Opinion and Confidence, 
that cannot be call’d direét Difbone/fy, or profecuted in We/t- 
minfter-Hall; tho’ many a poor Creature, who has fuffered 
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perhaps for yielding to a ftrong prefent Temptation, would 
fcorn to think of them. There are Inftances of Oppreffion 
and Cruelty in Men that would bring their 4éion againft me, 
fhould I venture to call them Robbers or Murderers; though 
fome that have been legally branded with thofe horrid Names, 
would have chofe to fuffer Death rather than imitate their 
Adtions. The Reafon is, becaufe they imply a cool, delibe- 
rate Refolution to do Evil; which far exceeds thofe Crimes 
that are committed in the Torrent of an immediate Paffion ; 
for it exprefles a Heart more thorowly corrupted, and at the 
fame Time, by keeping artfully without the Reach of legal 
Punifhment, is of infinitely greater Detriment to Society. 
But if, in Inftances of this kind, the Fact were notorious, 
and the Charge fufficiently proved; a Magiftracy, fuch as we 
have been defcribing, might do Juftice to Society, without 
being entangled in the Niceties of Common Law, or appealing 
to any Statutes but thofe of eternal Truth and Moral Obli- 
gation. 

In this Manner it has often to me appeared evident, that 
our want of the Cenforian Office of ancient Rome, is one 
very great Omiffion in modern Policies. To lay down a pre- 
cife Form of the Magiitracy, and afcertain the Limitations un- 
der which it fhould be exercifed, is not the Bufinefs of this 
Effay. Some Points, however, may be cafily conceived, re- 
lating to the general GEconomy and Character of the Funétion. 
As, that all Perfons to be vefted with the Cenforian Power, 
fhould be chofen in the moft folemn and public Method; I 
mean by public, a Method as little obnoxious as poffible to the 
Selfithnefs of Perfonal or Party-Intereft. They fhould be Men 
of the greateft Dignity and Sanétity of Manners in every 
Scene of Life; they fhould be paft a certain Age; and fhould 
have proceeded with Honour thro’ certain Magiftracies, pre- 
vioufly to their being entrufted with this high Commiffion. 
They fhould not continue in Office above a Year, or two at 
the utmoft. The Exercife of their Function fhould be clogg’« 
with 2s few Limitations as poffible; and at the Expiration of 
their Term, they fhould be accountable to the greateft Degree 
of Exaétnefs ; and liable, for an Abufe of their moft facred 
Character, to Penalties as fevere as can be devifed in a free 
und generous Conftitution of Government. 

I doubt not that many will be ready to object againft the 
Eftablifhment of fuch an Office, from a Love of Liberty, and 
a Dread of the Grievances which this high difcretionary Pow- 
er muft bring on Society, fhould the Exercile of it ever be 
entrufted to bad Hands. But what will thofe Objectors re- 
plys 
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ply, when we put them in mind of the Office of a Lard 
Chancellor? one of the moft ufeful of all our Magiftracies ; 
one entrufted with a higher difcretionary Power than any 
other; and yet one that has been lefs abufed than almoft any 
Civil Character we can mention. ‘There is indeed a public 
Reverence and Opinion of Sanétity which belongs to the Name 
of Chaxcellor ; and which, without Queftion, is in general a 
great Security and Guard againft any unworthy Condué in 
the Perfon invefted with it: But, I fancy, a Roman Centor, 
if fuch a Magiftrate were now in Being, would hardly think 
it a Compliment to be compared to a Lard High Chancellor of 
Great Britain, even in Point of Reverence and the public 
Sandtity of his Office. “The Chancellor is indeed accountable 
to the Houfe of Peers; but, except in very extraordinary 
Cafes, the Superintendency of that Noble Houfe goes no fur- 
ther than to a Reverfal of his Decrees; and his fuperior Know- 
ledge of the Law generally fecures him even in that Particu- 
lar: whereas the Cenfor might be made accountable in the 
fevereft Manner, in a Manner where only Common Senfe and 
the Laws of Virtue fhould decide, and where no Technical 
or Profefforial Skill could avail him. In fhort, that we may 
judge of the Validity of this Objection, let us only fuppofe 
that the Office of Chancellor were as little known in England 
as that of Cenfor; and then compare the Difficulties which 
might be urged againft the Eftablifhment of this and of the 
other. 

It would be entering upon an immenfe Field of Speculation 
to enquire into the feveral Diforders which our Cenforian Of- 
fice might be empower’d to rectify. Several of this Kind 
without doubt there are, notwithftanding all the Care and 
Precifion of our Laws. For the Edge of the Law is and muft 
be directed again Actions of a determinate Nature; againft 
Crimes which no Equivocation can difguife, which no pecu- 
liar Circumftance or Intention of the Aétor can palliate ; 
againft fuch Occurrences, in fhort, as muft always be ac- 
counted Mifchiefs in Society. Now ’tis an old Maxim, and 
a very juft one, that a Mijchief is not fo bad as an 
Inconvenience. And this for two Reafons; becaufe a Mif- 
chief is generally provided againft as foon as it is known ; (foi 
it more powerfuliy alarms the Paflions, and draws down th: 
Refentment of human Nature) whereas an Inconvenience, pro- 
ducing no ftriking Appearance of Evil, is therefore winked at 


‘and neglected, till it affe&ts, in fome Degree, perhaps every 


Individual in the Community ;_ by which Means the Sum ot 
Evil which it produces, may at laft far exceed the mott theck- 
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becaufe an Jnconvenience can hardly ever be certainly defined, 
or fixed to exprefs Circumftances; and will therefore almoft 
conftantly evade the Laws. So that on this Account, the 
Utility of our Cenforian Office moft eminently appears, in 
order to /upply the Laws, as a late great Poet very remarkably 
expreffes it, when he would inveft himfelf with a Function 
like that which we have been defcribing, and for Reafons of 
the fame Nature with thofe we have alledged. ”Tis a difa- 
greeable Tafk to reckon up Inftances of public Diforder and 
Immorality which might eafily be prevented by fuch a Magi- 
ftracy. But that the Reader may know I am in earneft, let 
him look into the treafonable Advertifements which we ‘daily 
fee in the public Papers, and confider whether it be fit that 
every little contemptible Creature fhould go on with Impu- 
nity to affront the Majefty of the Commonwealth, meerly 
by avoiding to write Words at length. Let him look into 
the Moral State of our Theatres, “and other public Diverfi- 
ons. Let him take a Walk in Change- Alley, and refie&t on the 
private Management of certain Offices. Above all, let him 
go down into the Country, and be prefent at an Election ; 
and then afk himfelf, whether a Roman Cenfor would have 
efteem’d Ignorance, Drunkennefs, and Corruption, fit Quali- 
fications to vote for a Legiflator; and whether it were not a 
wile Inftitution, and worthy to be imitated, that a proper 
Perfon was appointed to inipect the Moral Condué of his Fel- 
low-Citizens ; and where any Man was infamous for Intem- 
perance, or other Vices, to exclude that Man from the Elec- 
tion of Magiftrates, and from all the public Offices of a Ci, 
tizen. 





A 5 CHEME for raifing a large Sum of Money fer 
the Uje of the Government, by laying a Tax on “Mef- 
fage-Cards and Notes. 


To the Keeper of the MUSEUM. 
SIR, 


A’. you have open’d a A/ufeum for Literary Curiofities, I 

i think the following Paper may merit a Place in your Re- 
pofitory, which I afk for it upon the genuine Foot of a Rarity. 
‘The Notion I have of a A/ufeum, is an Hofpital for every 
‘Tamng that is fxgular ; whethcr the Thing have acquired Sin- 
gularity, 
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gularity, from having efcaped the Rage of Times; from any 
natural Oddnefs in itfelf, or from being fo infignificant, that 
nobody ever thought it worth their while to produce any more 
of the fame Sort. Intrinfic Value has little or no Property in 
the Merit of Curiofities. Mifers, tho’ the moft intenfe of all 
Colleftors, are never allowed to be Virtuofoes, becaufe Guineas, 
Dollars, Ducats, &c. are too common to deferve the Title of 
Rarities ; and unlefs one Man could attain to the Poffeffion of 
almoft the whole Specie, he would never be faid to have a fine 
Collection of Money. Neither Sir Gilded Heathen, nor the 
Jate Princefs of Mildenhcim, were ever efteem’d Virtuo/ses. 
A Phyfician who lives in a Garret, and does not get a Guinea 
in a Week, is more renown’d for the Pofleffion of an illegible 
Caraufius, than Dr. Mithridate, who unloads his Pocket every 
Night of Twenty or Thirty new Lima Guineas. 

To inftance in Sorts of ‘Things, which I faid had Pretenfi- 
ons to Places in a Mufeum. If the Learned World could be 
fo happy as to difcover a Roman's old Shoe (provided that the 
Literati were agreed it were a Shoe, and not a Leathern 
Caique, a drinking Veffei, a ballotting Box, or an Emprefs’s 
Head-Attire) fuch Shoe would immediately have the Entrée 
into any Colleétion in Europe; even tho’ it appeared to be the 
Shoe of the moft vulgar Artizan in Rome, and not to have 
belong’d to any Beau of Claffic Memory. And the Reafon 
is plain; not that there is any intrinfic Value in an old 
Shoe, but becaufe an old Roman Shoe would be a Unique ; 
a Term which you, who have erected a Mufeum, know 
perfectly well is a Patent of Antiquity. Natural Oddity is 
another kind of Merit which I mention’d. Monftrous Births, 
Hermaphrodites, Petrifactions, &c. are all true Members of a 
Collection. A Man perfeétly virtuous might be laid up in a 
Mufeum, not for any intrinfic Worth, but for being a Rerity ; 
and a Dealer might honeftly demand five Hundred Pounds for 
fuch a Man of Sir H. S. or Dr. M4. A third Sort (and I 
won’t run into any more Defcriptions) are Things become 
Rare, from their Infignificance. Of this Species was that 
noble Collection of fcolifh Traéts in the Harleian Library, 
Puritanical Sermons, Party Pamphlets, Voyages, &¢. which 
being too ftupid to be ever reprinted, grew valuable, as they 
grew fcarce. So modern a Thing as a Queen Anne’s Farthing 
has rifen to the Dignity of a Curiolity, merely becaufe there 
were but a few of them ftruck. Some induftrious Artifts, 
who would have the greateft Scruple of counterfeiting the 
current Coin of the Kingdom, have been fo blinded by their 
Love of Virti, as to imitate thefe rare Farthings, looking up- 
on 
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on them folely as Curiofities. I juft mention this for the Sake 
of thofe laborious Medallifts; becaufe the prefent Honourable 
Attorney-General, tho’ a very Leazned Man, is no “ntiqua- 
rian, and might poffibly be of Opinion, that thofe admirable 
Copies would come under the Penalties of the Statute againft 
Clipping and Coining. 

But to come to my Point. It is under this laft Denomina- 
tion, Sir, that I apply to you for a Place in your Mufeum. 
A Scheme for raifing Money may (as I fear the Age 1s too 
obftinate in their Luxury to fuffer their Follies to be taxed) 
be admitted into a Collection, as well as fome of thofe Pieces 
which I mentioned to have filled the Harleian Shelves; efpe- 
cially as it will have a double Title to Rarity. Firft, from 
never having been thought of by any other Perfon; and Se- 
condly, as it will give Pofterity fome Light into the Cuftoms 
of the prefent Age. It is this Merit that has preferved the 
Works of the Elder Pészy, an Author who in his own ‘Time, 
I fuppofe, was upon a little better Foot than the Editors of 
the Daily Advertifer:, the Vade-Afecum:, and the Magazines. 
Weare glad to know now how much a luxurious Roman laid out 
on a Supper, a Slave or a Villa; a Miftrefs or a tame Carp; 
how much Pompey expended on a public Show; or to read the 
Order of a Proceflion. But tho’ this Author now elbows 
Virgil and Horace, and cqually employs the Spectacles of the 
Gronovius’s and the Bentley's, Iam perfwaded his Works at 
Rome were never advanced above being read in the Steward’s 
Parlour. But hereafter I expect, that Mr. Salmon, Sylvanus 
Urban, and myfelf, fhall be as good Claffics as Mr. Pope and 
Mr. Prior. 

One of the lateft and moft accepted Fafhions is the fending 
Cards and Notes: a Cuftom that might perhaps efcape the 
Knowledge of Pofterity, if you and 1, Sir, did not jointly 
tranfmit an Account of it down to them. No Bufinefs, that 
is no Butinefs, is now carried on in this great City, but by 
this Expedient. How Congreve, Farquhar, and the Comic 
Writers of the laft Age would be chagrin’d, to find that half the 
Wit of their Plays is already obfolete! Porble and Archer are 
grown dull Characters by the difufe of verbal Meflages. But 
thank Heaven! the Age has made great Progrefs in Literature, 
and all thofe fatal Miitakes and irreparable Quarrels that for- 
merly happened in the polite World, by Ladies trufting long 
Meflages to the faithlefs Memory of Servants, aré now reme- 
lied by their giving themfelves the Trouble to tranfmit their 
Commands to Cards and Paper; at once improving themfelves 
in Spelling, and adjufting the whole Ceremonial of Engage- 
ments, 
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ments, without the Poffibility of Errors. Not to mention 
the great Encouragement given to the Stationary Trade, by 
the large Demands of Crow-quills, Paper, Wafers, &c. Com- 
moditics that are all the natural Produce of the Country. 

I know a celebrated Legiflator and Reformer of Manners, 
who not being fo deeply read in the Fafhions as he is in the 
Vices of the Age, was unhappily drawn into a great Miftake 
by his Ignorance of this Cuftom. About two Years ago, 
this Gentleman had Thoughts of enforcing and Jetting out the 
Laws againft Gaming ; and being very nice and exact in his 
Method of Proceeding, he was determined to lay before the 
Parliament, aCalculation of the Numbers of Gamefters, Games, 
and Circulation of Money play’d for in the Cities of London 
and Weftminfier. In order to this, he firft went to an emi- 
nent Card-maker, and enquired into the Ebb and Flow of his 
Bufinefs ; and with great fecret Satisfaction was informed, 
that the Tradefman fold, upon a moderate Computation, 
twenty Dozen Packs of Cards in a Week, more than he ufed 
to do a few Years ago. The honeft Reformer was exceffively 
pleafed with his Difcovery; fora real Zealot is never fo hap- 
py as when he finds Vice grown to fo monftrous a Height, 
that every body will allow it neceflary to be regulated. But 
he was terribly puzzled when the Card-maker told him, that 
at leaft I'wo Thirds of the Number were blané Cards, or 
Cards without Pips. ‘To fatisfy his Surprize, he even ven- 
tured himfelf into a celebrated Gaming-Houfe at this End of 
the Town; to find out in what Game the Libertines of this 
Age had fo far refined upon their Anceftors, as to be able to 
practife with piplefs Cards. In fhort, it was not till fome 
Time after, that he difcover’d that thefe b/ank Cards were on 
purpofe to write Meflages. He then exclaim’d againft the Ex- 
travagance of our Women, who would not condefcend to ufe 
their old Cards to write upon, but were at the Expence of 
clean ones; but it was proved to him, that a Woman of mo- 
derate Fafhion could not poflibly have Cards enough ufed at 
her Houfe to ferve her for Meflages, and that therefore it was 
cheaper to purchafe blank Cards, becaufe not being ftamped, 
they pay no Duty, and are confequently half in half cheaper 
to the - Heerfeer For Example; fuppofing a Lady has but 
one Affembly a Month, to which fhe invites 400 Perfons ; 
many difappointing her, fix Perfons belonging to each Table, 
two or three Sets playing with the fame Cards, and feveral 
not playing at all, we may reckon that fhe never has above 
ten ‘Tables, to which allowing two Packs, fhe, at that Rate, 
can ufe but twenty Packs a Month; now I fhall eafily ma ke 
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it appear, that that Numtber cannot fupply her with decent 
Materials for Meflages. For Inftance, 
20 Packs at 52 Cards per Pack 1040. 

Now fhe muft fend Cards to invite all thefe People, which 
will employ Four hundred of the Thoufand and odd ; and 
allowing her to fend but twenty private Meffages every 
Morning, in Howd’ye’s, Appointments, Difappointments, 
&c. and to make but ten Vifits every Night before fhe fettles 
for the Evening, at cach of which fhe muft leave her Name 
on a Card, the Account will ftand thus : 





Meflages to 400 People — — 400 
20 Meflages a Day, will be per Month == 560 
to Vifits a Night, will be per Month — 280 





Total 1240 


Which, without including extraordinary Oeccafions, as 2 
Quarrel, with all its Train of Confequences, Explanations, 
Ceflation of Hoftilities, Renewal of Civilities, &c, makes 
her Debtor to two hundred Cards more than fhe is Creditor 
for. I know it may be objected, that a good Oeconomift 
will cut one Card into three Names; but if fhe lives in 2 
good Part of the Town, and chufes to infert the Place of 
her Abode under her Name, that will be impoffible. Before [ 
quit this Article of leaving one’s Name, 1 muft mention a 
Story of a Frenchman, from whofe Nation we are faid to 
borrow this Cuftom, who being very devout and very well- 
bred, went to hear Mafs at the Church of a particular Saint 
in Paris ; but fome Reparations being making to the Church, 
which prevented the Celebration of Divine Service, the Gen- 
tleman, to fhew he had not been wanting in his Duty, left his 
Name on a Card for the Saint on his Altar. 

I fhall now proceed to acquaint you with my Scheme, 
which is, to lay a Tax on Cards and Notes ; the latter 
of which are only a more voluminous Kind of Cards, and 
more facred ; becaufe a Footman is allowed to read the for- 
mer, but is depended upon for never opening the latter. 
Indeed, if the Party-colour’d Gentry’s Honour were not 
to be trufted, what fatal Accidents might arife to Families ' 
for there is not a young Lady in London under Five and twen- 
ty, who does not tranfact all her moft important Concerns 
in this Way. She does not fall in Love, fhe does not 
change her Lover or her Fan, her Party or her Stay- 
maker, but fhe notifies it to twenty particular Friends by a 
Note, nay, the even inquires or trufts by Note wheze = 
only 
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only good Lavender-Water in Town is to be fold. I can’t 
help mentioning to the Honour of thefe fair Virgins, that 
after the fatal Day of Fontenoy, they all wrote their Notes on 
Indian Paper, which being Red, when infcribed with Fapan 
Ink, made a melancholy military Kind of Elegy on the 
brave Youths who occafion’d the Fafhion, and were often the 
honorable Subjeét of the Epiftle. 

{ think the Joweft Computations make the Inhabitants of 
this great Metropolis to be eight-hundred Thoufand. I will 
be fo very moderate as to fuppofe that not above twenty 
Thoufand of thefe are obliged to fend Cards, becaufe I really 
have not yet heard that this Fafhion has fpread much among 
the lower Sort of People ; at Jeaft 1 know, that my own 
Fifhmonger’s Wife was extremely durprized laft Week at re- 
ceiving an Invjtation to an Aflembly at Billing/gate, wrote 
on avery dirty Queen of Clubs. ‘Therefore, as ’tis the in- 
difpenfable Duty of a Lcgiflature to impofe Taxes where they 
will fall the lighteft, nobody wil] difpute the Gentlenefs of 
this Duty, which I wou’d not have exceed one Penny per 
Card, Afhall recur to my former Computation of a Lady’s 
fending, 1240 Cards per Month, or 16120 per Annum, which 
multiplied by 20000, and reduced to Pounds Ster/ing, fixes the 
Produce of the Duty at 1343333/. 65. 8d. a Year for the Cities 
of London and Weftminfler only. But fhould this appear’ too 
enormous a Sum to be threwn into the Scale of minifterial 
Influence, I beg it may be confider’d that for near four Months 
in the Year this Tax will produce little or nothing, by the Dif- 
perfion of the Nobility and Gentry, and the Difufe of Vifits 
and Aflemblies ; and I cannot think that what may be rais’d 
by this Tax in all the reft of the Kingdom, will replace 
the Deficiency of one Third which may fail in the Ca- 
pital. 

" Thave not reckoned Notes, becaufe it will be Time enough 
to cenfider them when the Bill is brought in, as well as to 
what Proviace of the great Officers of the Crown this Duty 
fhall belong. Whether the Sum of a Penny may bring it 
under the Infpection of the Tribunal in Lombard-/frect, or 
whether the Bufinefs negotiated may not fubject it to the 
Lord Chamberlain’s Office: For as to the Groom-Porter, the 
Claim which I forefee he will put in under the Notion of 
Tranfactions with Cards, I think it will be of no Weight. 
A Friend of mine, to whom I communicated my Scheme, 
was of Opinion, that where-ever the Duty was collected, the 
Office wou’'d be a Court of Reoerd, becaufe as | propofe that 
all Engagements fhou’d be regifter’d, it wou’d be an eafy 

2 Matter 
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Matter to compile a —— of a Lady of Quality’s whole 
Life. One Caveat I muft put in, which is, that the Tax 
being to be laid chiefly on People of Fafhion, it may not be 
allow’d to Members of either Houfe to frank their Wives 
Cards, which would almoft entirely annihilate this Supply for 
the Service of the Government. 

I propofe too, that printed Cards (a late Improvement) 
fhould be liable to the Stamp Duties, for tho’ this Praétice 
has not hitherto made great Progrefs, yet fuch Induftry is 
ufed to evade Aéts of Parliament, that | am perfuaded we 
fhould no longer hear of written Cards, tho’ the greater Part 
of the Card muft neceffarily be left Blank to infert the Name 
and Quality of the Perfon invited, the Day appointed, and 
the Butineis to be perform’d. The moft of a Meffage-Card 
that ever I have feen printed, was as follows : 


“s Tady M. M. or N. N.s———to and —fhe 
“se of- Company on to S 











I fhall add two other Cards with thefe Blanks filled up, to 
fhew that the reft of the Mefflage cannot be certain enough 
to be left to the Printer. 


“* Lady M. M. or N.N.s humble Service to her Grace the 
“© Dutchefs of T. and begs the Honour of her Company 
“* on Monday five Weeks to drink Tea.” 


‘¢ Lady M.M. or N. N.’s Compliments to Mrs. B. and 
** defires the Favour of ber Company To-morrow to play 
< at Whifk.” 


I hove a fecret Satisfaétion in thinking how Popular I 
fhall be with the Gentlemen of the Upper Gallery, who, by 
this Eftablifhment of Pofts for Cards and Notes, will get all 
their Mornings to themfelves, and have Time to drefs them- 
{elves for the Play, or even to read the Play on which they 
are to pafs their Judgment in the Evening. Indeed this 
Toil of theirs has already been fomewhat abridged by the in- 
defatigable Care and Generofity of that Learned and exact 
Jiady, Lady Northriding, who introduced the ufe of vi- 

-fiting Maps: Every Lady -has now a particular Map of her 
own Vifits, accurately engraved for a trifling Expence, and 
can fend her Cards, or bid her Coachman drive, metho- 
dically, to all her Acquaintance, who, by this Invention, 
are diitributed into Squares, Parifhes, Hundreds, &c. 

I don’t 
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I don’t know how far it may be neceflary to licence the 
Cards of Foreign Minifters ; but as thofe Illuftrious Per- 
fonages pretty fteadily adhere to the Dignity of their Cha- 
racter, and do not frequently let themfelves down to divert 
the Natives of the Country, if my poor Affiftance fhould be 
required by the Legiflature in drawing up the Bill, I fhould 
not be againft granting this Immunity to the Reprefentatives 
of fo many great Monarchs and Princes. But I am entirely 
againft any other Exceptions, unlefs of fome fair and noble 
Ladies, who I hear intend giving Balls on the approaching 
* Birth-Day of the Royal Youth, who has fo glorioufly deliver’d 
his Country and beauteous Country Women from their Ap- 
prehenfions of a Race ef barbarous Mountaineers; and who 
is now extirpating Rebellion ia the very Heart of thofe Inhof- 
pitable Mountains. 

I am, Sir, 


Your bumble Servant, 
DEscARTES. 


* This Paper was defign’d to have been inferted in the Firft Num- 
ber, but came too late. 





A DisserTATION on the Shield of FEneas. 


SECTION the First. 


HE Defcription of the Shield in the eighth Book of 

the #neis, has very juftly been efteem’d no mean Or- 
nament of that celebrated Poem, in whick the happieft Mixture 
of Genius and Judgment come as near Perfection as human 
Nature will allow. .The Beauties moft obvious to the Gene- 
tality of Readers, are the Poetical Paintings and Lmagery of 
the Pies: for They, like the Hero that wore it, 


Rerum ignari imagine gaudent. 


The Figure of the Wolf bending back with Fondnefs, and 
forming with her Tongue the fmiling Infants; or the mourn- 
ing River-God, ftretching out his watry Garments to receive 
and fhield the routed Egyptians, have never efcaped even the 
meaneft Admirer. But I cannot help thinking I fee many 
Excellencies of a very different Kind, and which arife rather 
from the Judgment of the Poet, than the a his 

ancy. 
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Fancy. To endeavour to point them out, might be an agree- 
able Undertaking, and, with my Reader’s Permiffion, I fhal! 
venture to attempt it. He muft allow me, however, in the 
Profecution of my Defign, to lay the whole Poem regularly 
before him, and to have the critical Liberty of ftarting, if I 
pleafe, imaginary Objections. 

I do not mean to compare our Author’s Performance with 
the Shield of Achilles, as drawn by Homer, nor with that of 
Hercules, which is attributed te Hefied; much lIefs muit the 
Poets of an inferior Rank, fuch as Nonnus, Statius, or Stlius 
Stalicus, expect to be brought by any means in Competition. 
The Manner in which a poetical Shield fhould be framed, with 
the Difpofition of its Compartiments, I have likewife.nothing 
to do with, and fhall take it for granted he has chofen the 
beft. 

But before we enter oa minute Particulars, I muft beg 
Leave to afk, whether there doe: not feem one general Ob- 
jection to lie againft the whole. Have you not fometimes 
thought the Poct in the wrong, in the Circumftances he has 
{elected fromi the Roman Story? There are certainly num- 
berlefs great Actions omitted, which are Jefs fabulous than 
thofe he has reprefented, and perhaps appear to us more fhining 
and picturefque. A defponding Hannibal, or a bleeding Grac- 
thus, a Captive Perfes, or the Triumphs of a Scipio; wera 
furcly as noble Objects of Reprefentation, as a Cocles on the 
Bridge, or a Clelia in the Ziber,. Would a mangled Pompey, 
drawn wigh all the mournful Circumftances Imagination could 
have furnifhed, have fhewn lefs Art than a tortured AZetius ? 
Or would fuch a Piéture have been lefs acceptable to the Fu- 
tian Family, than a Cataline in Tartarus, or a Cato in Elyfium? 
It would be endlefs to mention the various Particulars in which 
a Reman Bard might have exerted his Talents. The Hiftory 
of his Country was a Serics of great Events, and every Name 
on Record, that of a Demi-god or Hero. Fas Difficulty was, 
what and whom to celebrate. How he has extricated himfelf 
from it, we fhail next confider. 

And here it will be only neceflary to take Notice (and 
which I think will obviate the Objection propofed) that the 
fine Conclufion of the fixth Book of the 4nes, is a Repre- 
fentation of the fame Nature with this before us. The Heroes 
of Rome have already paft in Review. The Poet has already 
celebrated the chief Ornaments of his Couptry, and has fearee 
any thing in Referve, but his favourite Battle of Aétium. He 
would not, however, let fo fair an Opportunity pafs, of doing 
Honour to his Anceftors. He colleéts together, as it were, 
the 
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the laft Remains of Antiquity, and even introduces fome of 
the former Perfons under different Circumftanees, and in 
different Attitudes. 

One principal Defign of the #neis, we may allow, was to 
pay Court to Augu/tus ; but it was to do it in fuch a Manner, 
as would not only niake the ‘fulian Family, but the whole 
Roman Name immortal. Accordingly we find there is fcarce 
an Occurrence in Hiftory which has not found a Place in fome 
Part of the Poem. Scarce a Hero of Note that has not, 
fomewhere or other, an Opportunity of appearing. ‘The im- 
mortal Hatred between Rome and Carthage, is interwoven 
with the Subject itfelf, and by the Art of the Poet has an 
Original given it, before either of the Places concerned was 
in Being. The Troubles of Aneas take their principal Rife 
from it, and uno labours to preferve her City near a Thou- 
fand Years before its Deftruction. This great Subject, as I 
mentioned above, and almoft every other, were too much 
exhaufted to be figured upon the Shield; it would have been 
giving a Sketch, or Picture in Miniature, of what had been 
already defcribed at large. 

Having faid thus much in general for the Vindication of the 
Poet, I fhall now defcend to Particulars, and flatter myfelf, 
that many Circumftances will arife in the Procefs of my Cri- 
ticifm, to confirm what I have afferted. But as I alread 
forefee a longer Tafk than I at firft intended, and as fret 
Matter may probably occur in the Profecution of it, it may 
be proper to divide it into fhort Sections, and give both the 
Reader and myfelf a Refting-place. 


End of the Fir! SECTION. 





Jo SUPERSTITION, 4m ODE, 


ENCE to fome Convent’s gloomy Ifles, 
Where chearful Daylight never fmiles, 
Tyrant, from Albion hafte, to flavifh Rome; 
There by dim Tapers’ livid Light, 
At the ftill folemn Hours of Night, 
Tn penfive mufings walk o’er many a founding Tomb. 


Thy 
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Thy clanking Chains, thy crimfon Steel, 
Thy venom’d Darts, and barbarous Wheel, 
Malignant Fiend, bear from this Ifle away, 

Nor dare in Error’s Fetters bind 

One active, freeborn, Britifh Mind, 
That ftrongly ftrives to {pring indignant from thy Sway. 





Thou bad’ft grim Moloch’s fawning Prieft 
Snatch fcreaming Infants from the Breaft, 
Regardlefs of the frantick Mother’s Woes ; 
Thou led’ft the ruthlefs Sons of Spain 
To wond’ring ZJndia’s golden Plain, 
From Deluges of Blood where tenfold Harvefts rofe. 


But lo! how {wiftly art thou fied, 

When REAson lifts his radiant Head ; 
When his refounding, awful Voice they hear, 

Blind Ignorance, thy doating Sire, 

Thy Daughter, trembling Fear, retire ; 
And all thy ghaftly Train of Terrors difappear. 


So by the dag: hail’d from far, 
When Phebus mounts his early Car, 
The fhrieking Ghofts to their dark Charnels flock ; 
The full-gorg’d Wolves retreat, no more 
The prowling Lionefles roar, 
But haften with their Prey to fome deep-cavern’d Rock. 
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The three Firft Stanza’s of the 24th Canto of Dante’s 
Inferna made intoa SONG. In Imitation of the 


Earl cf Surty’s Stile. 


I. 
HEN in the opening of the youthful Year, 
Sol in Aqucrius bathes his gliftering Ray ; 
In early Morn the Fields all white appear, 
With hoary Froft is cover’d every Spray : 
And every Herb and every Grafs is fhent, 
All in the chill Imprifonment ypent. 


Il. 
The mean-clad Swain, forth iffuing from his Cot, 
Looks fadly all around the whitening Wafte ; 
And grieves that his poor Sheep, by Heaven forgot, 
Can find no Food, no tender Green to tafte : 
He beats his Breaft as one diftract, or mad ; 
And home returns, with penfive Look and fad. 


Tif. 


There filent grieves. “Then once again looks out, 


And fees the Groves and Meads quite alter’d are. 


The Sun has caft his melting Rays about, 
And every Green appears more frefh and fair. 
Then Hope returns, and Joy unknits his Brows, 


And forth he leads his Fiock the tender Grafs to brouze. 


IV. 
Thus when my Fair One views me with Difdain, 
My Heart is funk within me, fad and dead ; 
My Spirits yield, and all my Soul’s in Pain ; 
I fit and figh, and hang my drooping Head: 
But if the fmile, my Sadnefs melts away, 
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Each gloomy Thought clears up, and I’m all blithe and gay. 


iH 


Tt 


“ie 
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The Sixth O DE of the Second Book of Horace, 
IMITATED. 


Addreffed to DEAN SwiF T, E/q; of Caftle Ricard ix Ireland. 
Written in the Year 1744. 


WIFT, fay, wouldft thou refufe with me 
To crofs St. George’s narrow Sea, 
And vifit well-known Regions? 
Nor fear the Force of France and Spain, 
While /V—ch——a proteéts the Main, 
And /Va—e conduéts our Legions. 





When Age fhall quell this kindling Heat, 

Be Windjor’s Groves my laft Retreat, 
There fix’d my happy Station ; 

Where Oaks defy the fcorching Beam, 

And Thames rolls on his filver Stream, 
To nourifh Contemplation. 


Yet, e’er fo low have dropp’d my Sands, 
O hafte to thy paternal Lands, 

Give * Goodrich this to brag on; 
Where richer is the precious Fleece, 
Than erft the fubtle Thief of Greece 

Bore off from Bull and Dragon. 


Say, canft thou blame the Spot I chufe, 
Where Pope firft call’d the willing Mufe, 
Who came and crown’d her Darling? 
There let us read his matchlefs Lays, 
‘Together mingle Grief and Praife, 
While Cibder ftands by fnarling. 
* The Family Eftate in Herefordire. The Sufferings of his 
Great. Grandfather for his Loyalty to King Char/es the Firft, may be 


feen in the Mercurins Rufhicn:, and #glker’s Hilkory of thofe Times. 
. Tho’ 
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Tho’ thro’ the Trees no Honey flow, 
Nor in the Earth the Ruby glow, 
Yet be the Place not flighted, 
Where - felt the circling Blue, 
Alike belov’d, by me and you ; 
And B would fain be Knighted. 








If the kind Powers would grant my Pray’r, 

And thou fhouldft breathe in Briti/h Ajr, 
Fate can no more contribute ; 

In honeft Eafe we’ll pafs our Time, 

And fnatch the Triplet’s Crutch of Rhyme, 
To prop a falling Gibbet, 


Then fhould ftern Death my Pleafures end, 

Wilt thou not weep a breathlefs Friend, 
And give fome pious Verfes ? 

Drop o’er his Grave one Heart-felt Tear, 

While Int’reft, Hope, and feryile Fear 
Attend on prouder Hearfes ? 


VERSES written at Bath, on the new Game of 


E and O. 


ELL me, O Mufe, if aught you know, 
The fecret Charms in E and O; 
Of Letters why this chofen Pair 
So ftrongly fhould attract the Fair, 
That they alone fhould thefe purfue, 
Blind to the other Twenty-two. 
With Admiration we behold 
The Fair, the Ugly, Young and Old, 
That us’d at Variance fierce to be, 
In this moft lovingly agree. 
H 2 
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The Sixth O DE of the Second Book of Horace, 
IMITATED. 





Addrefed to DEAN SwiF 1, Ef; of Caftle Ricard ix Ireland. 
Written in the Year 1744. 


WIFT, fay, wouldft thou refufe with me 
To crofs St. George’s narrow Sea, 
And vifit well-known Regions ? 
Nor fear the Force of France and Spain, 
While V—ch a protects the Main, 
And /Va—e conduéts our Legions. 





When Age fhall quell this kindling Heat, 

Be Windfor’s Groves my laft Retreat, 
There fix’d my happy Station ; 

Where Oaks defy the fcorching Beam, 

And Thames rolls on his filver Stream, 
To nourifh Contemplation. 


Yet, e’er fo low have dropp’d my Sands, 
O hafte to thy paternal Lands, 

Give * Goodrich this to brag on; 
Where richer is the precious Fleece, 
Than erft the fubtle Thief of Greece 

Bore off from Bull and Dragon. 


Say, canft thou blaine the Spot I chufe, 
Where Pope firft call’d the willing Mufe, 
Who came and crown’d her Darling? 
There let us read his matchlefs Lays, 
‘Together mingle Grief and Praife, 
While Cider ftands by fnarling. 
* The Family Eftate in Herefordire. The Sufferings of his 
Great. Grandfather for his Loyalty to King Char/es the Firlt, may be 


feen in the Mercurius Rufhicn:, and #gdker’s Hiltory of thofe Times. 
Tho’ 
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Tho’ thro’ the Trees no Honey flow, 
Nor in the Earth the Ruby glow, 

Yet be the Place not flighted, 
Where - felt the circling Blue, 
Alike belov’d, by me and you; 

And B would fain be Knighted. 








If the kind Powers would grant my Pray’r, 
' And thou fhouldft breathe in Briti/h Air, 
Fate can no more contribute ; 
In honeft Eafe we’ll pafs our Time, 
| And {natch the Triplet’s Crutch of Rhyme, 
To prop a falling Gibbet, 


Then fhould ftern Death my Pleafures end, 

Wilt thou not weep a breathlefs Friend, 
And give fome pious Verfes ? 

Drop o’er his Grave one Heart-felt Tear, 

While Int’reft, Hope, and feryiJe Fear 
Attend on prouder Hearfes ? 





YERSES written at Bath, on the new Game of 
E and QO. 


ELL me, O Mufe, if aught you know, 
The fecret Charms in E and O; 

Of Letters why this chofen Pair 

So ftrongly fhould attract the Fair, 

That they alone fhould thefe purfue, 

Blind to the other Twenty-two. 

With Admiration we behold 

The Fair, the Ugly, Young and Old, 

That us’d at Variance fierce to be, 

In this moft lovingly agree. 

H 2 
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Ev’n Larva, proud as tragick Queen, 






































Clofe by an Hovfewife fat is fecn ; 

In fpite of Pride, in Reafon’s fpite, 
Compell’d to feel the fame Delight. 
Gods! with what Joy the motley Croud 
In Silence fome, and fome aloud, 

Still as the Ball moves to and fro, 

Prefer the fav’rite E or O! 

Here one confpicuous for Mouth 
Extending wide as North from South, ! 
Grown by a happy Choice more gay, 
Grins horrible a ghaftly E. 





Clofe at her Side another plies, 
With haggard Look and deep-funk Eyes, 
But fears her toothlefs Gums to fhow, 
And fcrews her Mufcles to an O. 
Thoughtlefs if Age or Manners fit, 

In odd Fraternity they fit. 

Here may’{t thou fee the Dimple fleek, 
Clofe Neighbour to a fhrivel’d Cheek ; 
The milk-white Hand by Lover -kift, 

In Contraft with a ruddy Fift ; 

The gouty *Squire, with angry Toc, 
From Force of Habit groans an O. 

If Wiv’d, from Oppofition fhe 

Will lay her Life upon an E. 

By this alone the haplefs Swain 

Expects to mitigate his Pain ; 

For if by Chance the Fair One frown, 
In doleful Dumps he drops his Crown ; 
And whilft he breathes the love-fick O, 
The Nymph fits titt’ring at his Woe. 
High o’er the reft, in fweaty Pride, 

An upftart Dealer does prefide ; 
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Nor fcorns the niceft Dame to take 
From his moift Fift the clammy Stake ; 
Yet fhould a Lip her Hand profane, 
She bathes to purify the Stain. 

No more fhall now the Learned write, 
Or Poet’s Song create Delight. 

Ye Nine! inftru& us now no more 

In ufe of Letters twenty-four, 

Since uncombin’d thefe fimple two 
Can give more real Joys than you. 


LITERARY MEMOIRS. 


ALETTER to Martin Foxes, Eg; Prefident 
of the Royal Society, concerning the Rife and Progrefs 
of Aftronomy amongst the Ancients. Offavo, 158 Pages. 

Written by Mr.Cost arp, and printed for T. Ofborne, 1746. 


Oo; Author begins his Enquiry with obferving, That 
the whole Learned World is agreed, that the Greeks 
borrowed their Aftronomy from the Egyptians. The Purpofe 
of his Letter is to reftore them an Honour they have been fo 
long deprived of ; for ’tis to the Greeks we owe a!’ that can 
properly be call’d Aftronomy. He examines, at a valt Expence 
of Learning, the Pretences of the Egyptiens and Babylonians, 
and then gives us a Sketch of the fucceflive Improvements of 
this Science among the Greeks, drabians, and Moderns, down 
to Siz L/aac Newton. 

The Egyptian Accounts of its Antiquity among them are fo 
extravagant and contradictory, as fufficiently to difprove them- 
felves. And the moft probable Account of the Chaldean Obfer- 
vations, that of Bero/us and Critedemus, carries them no higher 
than to the 746th Year before Chri/?. This feems abundantly 
confirmed from the Inaccuracy with which the oldeft Eclipfes 
are fet down in Ptolomey; the carlieft of which fell out but in 
the Year before Chri/? 721; tho’ we are not to fuppofe the Chal- 
deans knew any thing of the Theory of the Moon’s Motion, 
or that when Eclipfes are mentioned as obferved by them, any 
thing more can be meant than bare Regifters of Matters of 
Fac. Apollonius Myndius, in Seneca, informs us, that they 
had obferved Comets, and reckoned them in the Number of 
Stars that changed their Place; but that they knew their 
Courfes, 
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Courfes, as he fays they did, or could predi& their Appear- 
ance, as DiodorusSiculus affirms, is highly improbable, from 
the following Confideration. The Comet of 1680-1, from 
the Calculations of Dr. Hailey, very probably appeared in the 
619th Year before Chriff, within the Time that we are cer- 
tain they obferved the Heavens; but as nothing is come down 
to us from them, concerning fo remarkable an Appearance, 
there is too fair Ground to fufpeét, that they look’d on them 
only as Meteors and Exhalations. 

Our Author proceeds to give us an Account of the Begin- 
ning. of Aftronomy among the Egyptians ; thefe probably con- 
fifted chiefly of Obfervations concerning the Heliacal Kifegs 
and Settings of remarkable Stars, fuch as Sirius and the Ples- 
ades, with the various Appearances of the Weather that ate 
tended them; together with the Inequality of Days, the Di- 
verfity of Seafons, and the Phafes of the Moon. By thefe 
they would be affifted in correcting their Luni-folar Ven of 
360 Days, and in fixing its Sidereal Quantity; tho’ this was 
not accurately known till later Times, fince otherwife Thales 
and Selon would hardly have been fo ignorant of it. 

From the Babylonians the Greeks could not borrow much, 
as Babylon lay fo far out of the Way of their Correfpondence. 
Herodotus fays in general, that they borrowed thence the Pole, 
the Gnomon, and the Divifion of the Day into twelve Parts; but 
what were the particular Difcoveries fignified by thefe Terms, 
is by no means clear. ‘he Maritime Situation of the Greeks, 
and their Excurfion to the little [lands round them, would 
naturally put them early upon Aftronomical Obfervations, 
upon clafling the Stars into Conftellations, and giving them 
Names. One of the firft Obfervers mention’d among the 
Greeks, is Atreus; and the Fable of the Sun’s going back, at 
the Entertainment he gave his Brother, probably arofe from 
his marking the Solftice. Mufeus, one of the Argonauts, is 
mentioned by Laertius as the Maker of the firft Sphere. Chi- 
von is alfo fuppofed to have form’d the Conftellations for the 
Ufe of that Expedition. He/icd, who wrote after the Trojan 
War, mentions no Conttellations but Sirius, Orion, Aréurus, 
the Pleiades, and the Hyades; but it is certain, that the 
Greeks in his Time were in fome fort acquainted with the 
Tropics and Equinox. Homer, befides Hefiod’s Catalogue, 
has only Bootes and the Vain; he mentions He/perus as the 
moft beautiful Star in the Firmament, but that he knew its 
Theory is altogether improbable. ‘The Lefer Wain is gene- 
rally afcribed to Thales, from whofe Time we may probably 
date all that truly deferves the Name of Aftronomy.. He ts 
faid 
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faid to have difcovered the Year to confift of 365 Days, to 
have determined the cofmical Setting of the Pleiades to have 
been twenty five Days after the Autumnal Equinox, and to 
have foretold an Eclipfe of the Sun ; but this laft he feems omy 
to have collected from the Chu.dean Saros, (a Period of 223 
Lunations, after which Time the Eclipfes of the Sun and 
Moon return in the fame Order again) and to have confined 
himfelf to its falling out within the Compafs of that particular 
Year; for it appears from Hiftory, that the Do@trine of E- 
clipfes was very little underftood long after his Time, even fo 
low as the Peloponnefian War. Thales is alfo faid, by Plutarch 
and Stobeus, to have mark’d the Ccoeleftial Sphere with 
the five Zones; tho’ Strabo, with much more Probabi- 
lity, afflerts the Terrefirial Zones to have, been invented 
by Parmenides, about forty nine Years after the Death of 
Thales; and it may be fairly prefumed, that the Calefial 
Zones were not introduced till afterwards. And that Thales 
was acquainted with the true Length of the Year, is high] 
improbable, fince we find his Cotemporary and Friend So/on, 
reprefenting it to Cra/us as confifting of three Hundred and 
feventy five Days. 

In this Manner our Author goes thro’ the Improvements of 
the fucceeding Greek Affronomers, and informs us by what 
Steps it was brought to the high Perfection it has now attain’d, 
particularly by the Diligence of our own Countrymen, /Vard, 
Flamfteed, Halley, and Newton. He difcovers every where a 
great Stock of Learning ; and, efpecially in his Conclufion, a 
warm Attachment to the public Spirit, and enterprifing Genius 
of the Greeks. 





Hiftoire et Defcription Generale de laNovvette France, 
&Fc. Par le Pere Cuarievoix, de la Compagnie de 
Jefus. Tomes 1, 2, 3. 4to. 4 Paris, 1744. 


Or, 


A General Hiftory and Defcription of New France, with 
an Hiftorical Journal of a Voyage, made by the King’s 
Order, intoNorth America. By Father Charlevoix. 


Diftin& and connected Abftract of this very curious Work 
A would take up more Room than the narrow Limits of 
our Journal would allow ; and we fhall therefore only attempt 
to 
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to give the Reader fome Notion of the general Defign of it, 
the Manner in which it is executed, and the Contents of each 
Volume. 

x ather Charlevoix is well known to the Learned World by 
his Hiftory of Fapan and St. Domingo; and it is in purfuance 
of the Scheme he has undertaken, to be the Hiftorian of the 
NewWorld, that he obliges the Public with the prefent Work. 
He writes with Method, Perfpicuity, and Elegance; but his 
Stile, tho’ ornamental, is rather too diffufe. He tells us in 
the Preface, ‘* that his Plan is to colleét whatever he finds to 
** be curious, ufeful, or interefting, relative to every Part of 
*© the NewWorld (wherein he comprehends all the Countries 
‘ undifcovered before the fourteenth Century) and confe- 
*¢ quently, to omit nothing that is remarkable in the Relati- 
* ons or Journals of Travellers, after carefully diftinguifhing 
“¢ ‘Truth from Falfhood.”’ 

His firft Volume is divided into twelve Books; the firft of 
which opens with the earlieft Voyages and Difcoveries of the 
French in America, viz. thofe of Verazini in 1523, and of 
Cartier in 1534, both fent thither by that great Patron of the 
Arts, Francis the Firft ; and it ends with a Colony planted by 
the French in Florida, and a Fort built in Carolina. The fe- 
cond Book contains the Adventures of that Colony, which 
confifted of Hugonots; their Maflacre and Expulfion by the 
Spaniards; the tevere Reprifals made upon them on the Spot 
by the Chevalier de Gourgues, who yet was forced to evacuate 
the Place, thro’ the want of Supplies from old France (when 
the Guifian Faétion prevailed) and the fuperior Strength of the 
Spaniards at St. Auguftine. The third Book begins what is 
properly the Hiftory of New France, viz. the forming a Scttle- 
ment in Cenada, and the founding of Ducbec by Monf. Cham- 
plain, the firft Governor General ; and the fucceeding Books 
carry down the Story thro’ a great Variety of Events, Civil, 
Ecclefiaftical, and Military, to the Year 1690, when Moni. 
de Frontenac was fent to command in that Colony. 

The Reader will find that Quebec was taken by the Engli/h 
in 1629, under Admiral David Kirk, a Refugee Hugonot, 
and reftored again to France by the Treaty.of St. Germain 
in 1632, together with Acadia and Cape Breton. The Wars, 
Miffions, and Alliances with the Indians on that Side the 
Globe, the /reguois, Aurors, &c. prefent. the Reader with 
feveral new and interefting Situations; and the Author has 
intermixed this and the next Volume with the different Changes 
and Fortunes of the French and Englifh Settlements in Nove 
Scotia, Newfoundland, and Hudfon’s Bay. - 
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The Plantations (new called Lowifana) on the famous Ri- 
ver Mi/ifippi, begun by Monf. Talon, Pere Marquette, and 
Mr. Sale (the great Difcoverer of the inland Part ef that Con- 
tinent) are alfo very properly included in this General Hiftory 
of New France. Vf the Father has any Fault, it is that of 
being too prolix on the Subject of the Miffions; but when we 
confider his Order, it may eafily be accounted for. 

To the Second Volume are prefixed two Differtations, one 
Botanical, on the Plants of North America; the other con- 
tains a Projeét for a General Hiftory of the New World, the 
Chronologieal Fafti of the European Difcoveries and Settle- 
ments, and a Catalogue and Critique of the Authors which 
Pere Charlevsix has confulted. Befides the printed Accounts, 
he profeiles to have received great Affiftance from the Manu- 
feript Journals of Nicholas Perrot and Penicault, who had lived 
twenty Years in Canada, and travelled over every Part of it ; 
and likewife from the original Difpatches of the Governors 
and Intendants of New France, and the Plans and Charts 
which, with the Leave of Monf. Adaurepas, were communi- 
cated to him out uf the Depot, or Paper Office of the Marine. 

Then follow in Order the remaining Books of the General 
Hifiory, from the 13th to the 22d, which carry it down as 
low as the Year 1731, where the Author breaks off. 

The Reader will find very particular Relations of the fruit- 
lefs Attempt upon Quebec, by Sir WV. Phipps, in King Wil- 
liam’s War, and the more difaftrous Expedition of Sir Hoven- 
den Walker,.in 1710. The latter’s Misfortune is afcribed to 
his negleéting the Advice of his Pilot, a French Prifoner. In 
p. 385, begins a full and detail’d Defcription of L’ fle Royale, 
or Cape Breton; wherein the Advantages which the French 
have derived from the Pofleffion of it, and the Improvements 
they have made there fince the Peace of Utrecht, are fet forth 
at large. There is likewife a Map of the IMand, and a Plan 
of Louifbourg. " 

I have not Room to enumerate the other Charts and Plans 
wherewith this Work is embellifhed; in what Refpedts they 
differ from thofe already publifhed, and on what Authority, 
the Reader will find in fome Remarks upon them by Moni. 
Bellin, Geographer of the Marine, which open the Third Vo- 
lume. He critic fes Popple’s large Map in feveral Initances, 
and treats it throughout as very incorrect, 

The next is a Differtation of our Author’s on the Peopling 
the Weft Indies. He examines the Sentiments of Acofla, 
L’Efcarbet, Brevewood, and Grotius; and concludes with 
giving us his own Judgment of the Matter, which appears i2 
tew Words to be this: ** That the ancient Cette and Gau/s, 
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*¢ who fent Colonies to the extremeft Bounds of Afa and Eu- 
** rope, and whofe Origin may undeniably be carried back to 
“< the Sons of ‘Fapbet, made their Way into America by the 
‘¢ Azores; and if it is objected, the p ine were uninhabited 
“< in the fifteenth Century, he replies, that the firft Difcove- 
“¢ rers of thofe Ifands abandon’d them to make Settlements 
<¢ in others of greater Extent and Fertility, and on an im- 
** menfe Continent, from whence they are not far diftant. 
‘© The Efkimaux, and other Nations of North America, re- 
** femble fo much thofe of the North of Afa and Europe, and 
© fo little the other Natives of the New World, that it is no 
«< hard Suppofition to advance, that they defcend from the 
‘¢ former, &c.” 

The Remainder of, the Volume is taken up with an Hifto- 
rical Journal of a Voyage into New Jrance, where the Au- 
thor was fent as a Miflionary in 1720, divided into thirty fix 
Letters, and addreffed to the Dutchefs of Lefdiguieres. The 
Reader will find, in thefe Letters, his Curiofity fully fatisfied 
in whatever relates to the Geography and Natural Hiftory of 
that Country; the Religions, Cuitoms, and Way of living of 
the Inhabitants, as well French as Savages ; and his Atten- 
tion kept up by the lively and agreeable Manner in which the 
Father handles thofe Subjeéts. 





A Defcription of the EAST, and fome other Countries. 
Vol. I. Obfervations on Egypt. Vol. [. Part x. 
Obfervations on Paleftine, or the Holy Land, Syria, 
Mefopotamia, Cyprus and Candia. Vol. II. Part 2. 
Obfervations on the Iflands of the Archipelago, Afia 
Minor, Thrace, Greece, and fome other Parts of 
Furope. Folio, By Ricuaro Pocock, L. LZ. D. 
FLR.S. Vol. 1. 1743. Vol. II. 1745. 


HIS extenfive and laborious Voyage was undertaken in 

the Year One Thoufand Seyen Hundred Thirty Seven. 
The reverend Author, in his firft Volume, dwells entirely on 
Egypt, which furnifhes the Reader many curious Particulars, 
never fo accurately defcribed before; and many remarkable 
Draughts of the moft famous Antiquities in that Kingdom, 
the Mother of Idolatry and Myttick Learning. He begins 
with Alexandria, Cairo, Memphis, and other Parts of the 
lower Egypt. In the fecond Book he proceeds up the Nile, 
thro’ the upper Egypé, above the Cataracts, to the antient 
; Ethispia. 
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Ethiopia. The third Book defcribes his Journey by the Red 
Sea, from Cairo to Mount Sinai. The fourth and fifth are 
employed in Reflecti-ns on the Government, Cuftoms, Na- 
tural Hiftory, and Antiquities of the Country. The fecond 
Volume treats in Order of the Countries fpecified in the Title, 
and abounds in curious and entertaining Draughts, particularly 
of fome moft beautiful Remains of the Grecian ArchiteCture 
in Syria and Greece. 

Dr. Pococke {peaks with great Modefty of his Work in the 
Preface. ** Thofe Perfons (fays he) will be much difappointed, 
who expect any Ornaments of Stile in this Work; for the 
Author will be well fatisfied if they find nothing that deferves 
Cenfure in that refpe&, as it was his Intention to relate every 
thing in the plaineft Manner, according to the Obfervations 
he could make, and the beft of his Judgment.” 

As the Obfervations of a Traveller mutt relate either to the 
Antiquities of a Country, its Natural Hiftory, or its Political 
and Moral State, we fhall fele&t a Specimen or two on each 
of thefe Heads from the Work before us. 

Among the moft remarkable Antiquities in our Author’s 
Tour, we may reckon the Remains of ancient Thebes, that 
moft celebrated City in the Upper Egypt. 

The great and famous City of Thebes was on both Sides of 
the Nile; fome fay it was built by Ofris, others by Bufris 
the fecond of that Name, and that it was about eighteen Miles 
round ; others fay it extended ten Miles in Length. On the 
Welt Side was the Part called Memnonium, from the Temple 
and Statue of Ademnon there. In the Time of Strabo, the 
City feems to have been chiefly on the Eaft Side, and was 
called the great Diofpolis, on account of the famous Temple 
built there to the Deity [‘fupiter] they chiefly worfhipped. 
About a League South of it, are the Remains of another grand 
Building, which was probably the Temple or Monument o 
Ofymanduas; and the ancient Diefpolis feems to have been be- 
tween thefe two Temples, as the grand Entrances to both are 
that way. The hundred Gates of Thebes are mentioned by 
many Authors, and are commonly thought to have been Gates 
of the City; but there are no Signs of Walls round it, nor were 
walled Towns common in Egypt. And as there are Remains 
of fuch fine Gates about their Temples, it might be thought 
that thefe might give Occafion, as Diodorus obferves, for this 
Obfervation of Homer; but as he mentions that two Hundred 
Chariots could be fent out of them with armed Men, this may 
be thought not to agree fo well with the Gates of the Temples, 
unlefs we fuppofe that they joined in fome folémn Aéts of Re- 
ligion before they went out to 7. Others, however, —_ 
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icy might be rather fo many Palaces of Princes, or great 
en of the City, who could each of them, on any Exir’ ncy, 
fend out fo many Chariots to the War; and this Interpreta- 
tion feems to be tounterianced by the Poet, who immediately 
after he has mentioned the great Wealth of their Houfes, 
fpeaks of their hundred Gates, and of the Chariots and Men 
that could be fent out ofthem. Dioderus mentions the Temple 
of Jupiter in this City as of a moft extraordinary Size; and 
it is in no Part ineredible to any one, who has examined the 
Breat Remains of this Metis Fer Building, the Ruins of 
which extend near half a Mile in Length. He fays, that the 
Height of the Temple was forty-five Cubits, and that the 
Walls were twenty-four Feet thick ; in both which refpeéts, it 
will appear that this Temple, in fome Parts of it, exceeds the 
Account Disdorus gave, tho’ it has been look’d on as an ex- 
travagant Relation. 

In order to underftand the Nature of this Temple, and of 
Egyptian Temples in general, the Author has given us Strabo’s 
Account of them, which is as follows. At the firft Entrance 
is a Court or Avenue, paved with Stone, about one Hundred 
Feet wide, and three or four Hunared Fect long, and fome- 
times more; this is called the Dromos. On each Side are 
Sphynxes in two Rows, about thirty Fect apart. After this, 
is one or more large Veftibles. Atter that is the Temple, 
which confifts of m, toss Court or Ante-temple, and of the in- 
rermoft Temple, which is not very large, and in which there 
is no Sculpture, or at leaft of fome Beaft.only, and never of 
the human Figure. At the further End of the Ante-temple 
are a fort of wings, of the height of the Temple, the Walls 
being as far diftant from each other, as. the breadth of the 
Foundation of the Walls of the Temple ;. and are f built, as 
to ihtline towards one another for about feventy-five or ninety 
Feet in height :. on _thefg Walls very large Figures are cut, 
muth like the Haraleee and Greek W orks. "Thus far Strabe. 

‘There are no lefs, fays our Author, than eight grand En- 
trahces to the Temple, -to three of whith there were Avenues 
of Sphynxes of a great Length, two of them having fixty Sta- 
tues on each Side. After this, to one of the Entrances are 
four grand Gate-ways that lead to the Temple;. they -are 
“out thirty-five Feet deep, one Hundred and fifty in Length, 
and muft, before the Ground was raifed, be from fifty to Fate 
Feet high. There is an Entrance to them at one End, and 
a Flight of Stairs that leads up to the opening over the Door 
ia the middle; for chele Buildings are open in the middle. 
From this Part there is another Flight of Steps, up the middle 
of the other Side of the Building. It appears from fome ve 
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dais that I have found, that they put Statues over the Door- 
place. The firft of thefe four Gates is of red Granite, finely 
polifh’d, and beautifully adorn’d with Hicroglyphicks, in four 
Compartments without, . and three on the latide; in cach of 
which are the Figures of two Men, bigger than the Life, and 
of exquifite Workmanfhip. Farther on each Side arc Coloffat 
Figures, with Hieroglyphicks under them, which are in height 
about fifteen Feet above Ground; and in this latter Manner 
the others are adorned, without fuch Compartments as are in 
the Granite Gate-way. On each Side of thefe Gates, there 
feem to have been Coloffal Statues; on the Outfide of the 
firit, is a red Granite Statue on one Side, and on the other a 
Statue of a fort of Granite compofed of fmall Pebbles; one 
alfo remains within, of white Marble, the Head being off ; 
it has round the middie a Belt, with a fhort Dagger ftuck in- 
to it. Thefe Statues have each of them ia one Hand, the 
Crofs with a Handle, which is faid to reprefent the four Ele- 
ments ; I took fome Meafures from one, and found the Hand 
to be fixteen Inches broad, and the Head five Fect fix Inches 
long; on the Back of the Stone, behind their Heads, is a 
Tortoife, cut in an Oval, and fome other Hieroglyphics about 
it; on the other Side are Fragments of fuch another Statue. 
I faw likewife on the outfide of the Gate, many Pieces of a 
rough Sort of red Marble, like Porphyry, and of that yellow 
fpangling Marble which is imitated at Venice. The next Gate 
is very much ruin’d, but has only two Stones of Coloffal Fi- 
gures to the South, and one to the North. ‘The third Gate 
has Hieroglyphicks all round, and Coloflal Figures of Men. 
Here likewife are Remains of a Statue of white Marble, the 
Head of which has a Serpent work’d on its Cafque ; it is five 
Feet Diameter, and meafured four Feet and a half from the 
lower Part of the Neck to the Top of the Head. The fourth 
Gateway is now a Heap of Ruins; before it are fome Pieces 
of a red Granite Statue, the Trunk of which I found to be 
feven Feet and a half broad. To the Eaft of thefe Gates is 
a large {quare Building, and alfo a large Pond, which was pro- 
hably a Refervoir of the Nile Water for the Ufe of the Temple. 
From thefe Gateways, Walls were built that extended not only 
to the other Gates, to make the entire Enclofure of the 
Temple, bdut alfo to enclofe the particular Courts between the 
Gates and the Temple. At the Entrance within the Enclofure 
ofthe Temple, are Ruins of a Coloffal Statue of red Granite. 
And tho’ this Entrance from the South was fo grand, yet it 
was the Way only to the Side of the Temple, the Situation of 
the Ground not permitting fuch an Entrance to the Front, 
where every thing elfe is executed in the grandeft me 
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There are at different Diftances moft fuperb Ruins of the 
other Entrances. The grand Entrance to the Weft, which 
may be call’d either a Gateway, or a Front to the great 
Court before the Tempic, is the moft magnificent of the 
Kind that probably was ever built in Egypt; and it may be a 
Mark of its Antiquity that it is built in the moft taole and 
plain Manner, without any Hieroglyphicks or other Ornaments ; 
very much refembling what we call the Ruftick. It is fort 
Feet broad, the bottom Part being a folid Wall of that Thick- 
nefs, There feem to have been Stairs up to the lower Win- 
dows from the North End, where at prefent it is much ru- 
in’d, fo as that one may eafily go up; and probably th-re was 
a Paflage to the other Side over the Gateway, now a Heap of 
Ruins, from whence the Stairs might be continued up to the 
Top, which is fo ruin’d in moft parts, that at a Diftance 
the {mall Windows near it appear fomething like Battlements. 
Within this is a large open Court, having on each Side at the 
firft Entrance, a ‘Terrace eighty Feet broad, and fix Feet 
above the Ground, as it is now rais’d; to which, I fuppofe, 
there were Steps up from the Colonnade, which is on each 
Side of this Ante-temple. Thefe Pillars have fquare Capi- 
tals, and on each Side of the middle Walk to the inner 

art of the Temple, there was a very grand Colonnade of 
Pitlars above forty Feet high, and eight Feet diameter, with 
large Capitals like a Vafe. On the top of thefe Capitals is a 
fquare Stone, as for a Pedeftal to place Statues in. At the 
further End of thefe Pillars are two Coloffal Statues of red 
Granite, on Pedeftals four Feet wide, and fix Feet long ; the 
Heads are broke off, and the Statues much disfigur’d. The 
Pillafters behind the Statues are adorn’d with Hieroglyphicks, 
and fo alfo is an Oval behind the Navel of the Statue. The 
rand Entrance to the inner Temple, or the moft facred part 
of the Building, has more of the beautiful Magnificence in it 
than any other Building I ever faw, the Door itfelf being 
ve hich, and yet in a juft Proportion ; and the Walls on 
anh Side of the Paffage, as well as the Doors, are adorn’d 
with moft beautiful Hieroglyphicks and Figures. of Men, in 
fix Compartments, above nine Feet high and twelve. wide, 
every Compartment having the Figures of three Men in’ it 5 
as Strabo defcribes thefe Buildings in the Temple to have been 
adorn’d with Sculptures of Men, after.the Hetrufcan and 
Greek Manner. Beyond this, is the inner Temple itfelf, in 
which there are fixteen Rows of Pillars one Way, and eigh- 
teen the other; the two middle Rows are eleven Feet dia- 
meter, the others eight, with Capitals of a fquare Stone only 
on them ; over the two middle Rows, the Temple was — 
than 
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than in the other Parts, having over the Space between the 
two Pillars a Sort of Windows with twelve Lattices of Stone 
in each of them; thefe feem to be defign’d to convey Light 
into the Temple, which is fomething extraordinary, there 
being rarely any Windows in the Egyptian Buildings. 

Every Part of this Temple is cover’d, infide and out, with 
Hieroglyphicks and other Reprefentations, and it is of this 
Part of the Temple that Strabo feems to fpeak, when he 
fays that they put no Statues in it, nor any human Figure, 
but Sculptures of Animals; and in fome other Temples I 
have obferv’d, that the human Body has always on it the 
Head of fome Bird or Beaft. This muft be underftood of the 
Infide of the Temple; for the Outfide of this Building is beau- 
tified in a very grand Manner, chiefly on the North Side, 
where there are reprefentations of Battles with Horfes and 
Chariots, one of which I obferved was drawn by Stags. At 
the other End of this inner Temple there was an Entrance, 
now in Ruins, and without it what I took to be a rais’d Ter- 
race about thirty Feet wide, the Front of which has carv’d 
on it two Barks with Covers on them, like the Venetian Gon- 
dolas ; at one End of it is a Sculpture refembling a Ray of 
the Sun; in the Boat, Men are reprefented working it along 
with their Poles, and one ftands towards the Head of the 
Bark and receives the Homage of the others. Here is the 
grand Entrance defcrib’d from the South; and on each Side 
of the Entrance into the Temple itfelf, at the Eaft-end of it, 
are two Obelifks, which have only one Column of Hiero- 
glyphicks, and arc fixty-three Feet four Inches high, and fix 
Feet fquare. Further to the Eaft are two other Obelifks, 
feven Feet fix Inches fquare, and feventy-three Feet high ; the 
Obelifk to the South is fallen down; they have three Columns 
of Hieroglyphicks all the Way down. All thefe Obelifks are 
of red Granite. A little further a Wall is built on each 
Side to the North and South; and on the Weft-end of it 
are feveral Bufts or half Statues-very much defaced. Conti- 
nuing on along the middle of the Eaft, we came at length to 
a {mall Granite Room with a Room on each Side of it, 
which feems to have been a Place of more than ordinary Sanc- 
tity, and the Entrance of it is adorn’d with a very particular 
Sort of fquare Columns. It is poffible this Granite Room was 
the Place allotted for the beautiful noble Virgin, that was an- 
nually confecrated to the Deity in the manner related by 
Strabo. All along on each Side, are feveral Apartments 
much ruin’d, which might ferve both for the Priefts and for 
the Beafts they kept for Sacrifice. And about a hundred and 
fixty Feet to the Kaft is another large Building, confifting of 
feverai 
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fevcral fmall Apartments, on each Side of a fpacious Colon- 
nade almott buried in the Ground ; to the Eaft of this is the 
moft eaftern grand Gate, mention’d as unfinifh’d, where the 
Inclefure of this vaft Temple ends. 

Our Author proceeds to the Sepulchres of the Kings of 
Thebes, of which Diodorus Siculus makes mention, as very 
wonderful, and never to be exceeded by any Thing after- 
wards executed in this Kind. He fays, forty-feven of them 
were mention’d in their Hiftories ; that feventcen only re- 
main’d to the Time of Ptol/amey the Son of Lagus ; and adds, 
that moft of them were deftroyed in his ‘Time ; tho’ probably 
many of the forty-feven he mentions were built, and not cut 
into the Hills, like thefe that remain ; as it is not eafy to de- 
ftroy fuch Sort of Monuments. Strabo fays, that above the 
Memnonium were the Sepulchres of the Kings of Thebes, in 
Grottos cut out of the Rock, being about forty in Number, 
wonderfully executed, and worthy to be feen. In them, he 
fays, were Obelifks with Jnferiptions on them, fetting forth 
the Riches, Power and Empire of thofe Kings, as far as Syria, 
Baétria, India and fonia, their great Revenues and their Ar- 
mies, coniifting of a Million of Men. ‘The Inicriptions on 
thefe Obclifks were probably hieroglyphical, and they mutt 
have been fmall. The Vale where thefe Grottos are mav be 
about a hundred Yards wide. ‘There are Signs of about cigh- 
teen of them. However, it is to be remark’d that Disdorus 
fays, feventeen of them only remained to the Time of the 
Ptolemeys ; and I found the Entrances to about that Number, 
moft of which, he fays, were deftroyed in his Time, and 
now there are only nine that can be enter’d into. The Hills 
on each Side are high fteep Rocks, and the whole Place is 
eover’d with rough Stones that feem to have roll’d from them. 
The Grottos are cut into the Rock in a moft beautiful manner 
in long Rooms or Galleries under the Mountains, which are of a 
clofe white Free-ftone that cuts like Chalk, and is as fmooth as 
the fineit Stucco-work. ‘The Galleries are moftly about ten 
Feet wide and ten Feet high ; four or five of thefe Galleries, 
one within another, from thirty to fifty Feet long, and from 
ten to fifteen Feet high, generally lead to a {pacious Room, 
in which is feen the Tomb of the King, with his Figure cut 
in Relief on the Lid. In the furthermoift Room of another, 
the Picture of the King is painted on the Stone at full length ; 
both the Sides and Cielings of the Rooms are cut with Hiero- 
glyphicks of Birds and Beafts, and fome of them painted, be- 
ing as frefh as if they were but juft finith’d, tho’ they muft 
be above two thoufand Years old. One of thefe Sepulchres 
is moft beautifully adorn’d with Hicroglyphicks, cut into the 
Stone, 
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Stone, and painted. The Entrance, which is a Defcent, is 
cut through the Rock, and over the Deor the Beetle 
is cut in a Circle, and a Man fitting on each Side. The 
Galleries within have Hieroglyphics cut on each Side, firft 
in a fort of Compartment next the Cicling in manner of 
a Freeze ; lower, Figures are cut out reprefenting Mummies ; 
below thefe, for feven Feet from the Ground, are Hierogly- 
phicks all down the Sides, divided by Lines into different Co- 
lumns. In the middle of the Cieling there are Figures of 
Men for about three Feet in breadth, with Stars on each 
Side. Among theHicroglyphics, I obferved many Goats Heads. 
The Tomb of the King is of one Stone of red Genie feven 
Feet nine Inches high, eleven Feet eight Inches long, and 
above fix Feet broad, the Cover being made to fhut into it. 
On it is cut the Figure of the King in Mezzo-Relievo, with a 
Hieroglyphical Infcription, which probably is fome account of 
the Monarch. This Room is adorned with Hieroglyphics in 
different Columns, with Figures of Men, Hawks and Bulls. 
In the laft Room are two Infcriptions, made probably by fome 
Perfons who came to fee the Place; one of them indiftindly 
mark’d out in Greek, the other as follows : 


Vv 
Fanuarius DD VI. DIET 
Miravi locum filium Eliani Varina 
Valete omnes. 


In the feveral Sepulchres there are Niches of different fizes, 
commonly about four Feet above the Ground; the larger 
ones might be probably to depofite Bodies in, and the fmaller 
for little Statues. The Cieling of the Room where the 
Tomb was, is cut archwife. Round the Pedeftal of the 
Tomb, the Room is cut down three Feet fix Inches lower 
than in the other Parts, in a rough manner. The Tomb is 
taken away ; but the red Granite Top remains eleven Fect 
long, and fix Feet anda half brdad. In the furthermoft is a 
Figure, I think, in Relief, with the Arms a-crofs on the 
Breaft; over it is a Globe, and a Man kneels on each Side. 
In the great Room there is a Statue of a Man with a Sceptre 
in his Hand, and on the Cieling is a large Figure of a Man 
painted, with a particular Sort of Sceptre alfo in his Hand, and 
Wings hanging down lower than the Feet, and covering the 
whole Body; being a very extraordinary Figure, and the 
Paintings exceeding frefh. At the entrance on each Side, 
are four Men cut into the Stone above the natural Size, hav- 
ing the Heads of Hawks and other Animals; on the <= 
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a Tortoife and a Man with a Goat’s Head are cut within a 
Circle on each of the Pilafters. Some of the Grottos feem 
never to have been finifh’d; and two or three have fo much 
Stone in them, like the chipping of the Rock, that thofe who 
enter cannot walk upright in them. And fuch are thefe ex- 
traordinary Sepulchres of the Kings of Thebes. 

Another very remarkable Piece of Antiquity here, is the 
famous Statue of AMZemnon, mentioned by Strabo, Paufanias, 
Philoftratus and Pliny, as cut out of the Stone call’d Baj/altes, 
of the Colour and Hardnefs of Iron; and that once a Day, 
at Sun-rifing, it utter’d a Sound as of a great Blow, or like 
the breaking of a String of a Harp when it was wound up. 
There are two Statues now remaining, each of which have 
been fuppos’d the true Statue of AZemnon. But one of them, 
as our Author obferves, agrees much better than the other 
with the antient Defcriptions, and has yet in its favour a 
Tradition among the People, that this is the Statue that made 
the Noife: They have alfo the Circumftance of the Time ; 
and if they are afk’d if it founds now, they anfwer it does; 
but ure fo abfurd as to fay, they know no body that ever 
heard it. This Statue our Author defcribes as of a very 
particular Sort of porous hard Granite, fuch as he never faw 
before ; it moft refembles the Eagle-Stone. The Pedeftal is 
entirely plain, and is thirty Feet Jong and feventeen broad. 
It is in a Pofture of fitting, the Arms refting on the Hams. 
It has been broken off at the Middle, and has been built up 
with five Tier of Stone; one to the Top of the Clinch of 
the Elbow, another almoft half way up the Arm, one to the 
Arm-pits, the fourth to the Neck, and the fifth the Head and 
Neck, of one Stone. The other Tiers have two Stones in 
front, execpt that the middle Tier has three, and there are 
two Stones in the thicknefs of the Statue. The Feet are 
broken a quarter off from the Toes. The Height from the 
bottom of the Foot to the top of the Knee, is about nineteen 
Feet ; from the bottom of the Foot to the Ankle, two Feet 
fix Inches; to the top of the Inftep, four I’eet ; the Foot is 
five Feet broad, and the Leg is four Feet deep. The Orna- 
ment behind the Head feem’d to be the Dome Leaf. At the 
Side of the Legs are two Reliefs, and one between the Legs, 
of the natural Height, but much defaced ; between the former 
and the great Statue are Hieroglyphics. The Pedeftal ts 
crack’d a-crofs at the Diftance of about ten Feet from the 
back-part. On it is a Greed Epigram ; and on the Infteps 
and Legs, for about eight Feet high, are teveral Infcriptions 
in Greeé and Latin, fome being Epigrams in honour of 

Memnen; 
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Memnon; others, the greater part, Teftimonies of thofe 
who heard his Sound ; and fome alfo in unknown Charaéters. 
All the Infcriptions are il] cut, and in bad Language, both 
on account of the Hardnefs of the Stone, and the Ignorance 
of the People, who probably made Money by cutting thefe 
Infcriptions for thofe that came to hear the Sound. I copied 
them with all the Exactnefs I poffibly could, tho’ many of them 
were very difficult to be underftood. I was not entirely un- 
difturb’d while I was doing it; but after I had been at this 
Work fome Time, the d4rabs came about me, and faid, they 
would not permit me to copy every thing \in that Manner, 
and fome of them attempted to pull me away; but I conti- 
nued on copying them out, till 1 had finifh’d them all. The 
common People have the Weaknefs to imagine that Infcrip- 
tions difcover Treafures. 

We fhall conclude this Extra in our next with a Specimen 


or two of Natural Hiflory, and of the prefent State of fome 
Places our Author vifited. 





HISTORICAL MEMOIRS, 


Ill. Zhe Retreat of the Rebels from Derby into 
North-Britain. 

, ye the Rebels had executed their Purpofe of raifing 
Money on the Town of Derby, they returned to their 
Refolution of endeavouring to retire by the fame Road they 
came into Scotland; and accordingly marched on the 6th of 
December, 1745, to Afbburn, from whence they moved the 
next Day to Leek, deftroying in their Paflage whatever they 
judged might be of Ufe to the King’s Forces that were in 
Purfuit of them, and fhewing a warm Spirit of Refentment 
for the Difappointments they had met with, thereby pro- 
vok’d the Country People to do them all the Mifchief they 
could. They carried with them a Train of Artillery confift- 
ing of fifteen fmall Pieces of Cannon and one Mortar. On 
the 8th in the Evening their Van-Guard reached Manchefter, 
and the next Morning the young Chevalier and the Main 
of his Forces came thither, where they were not received as 
they had been before, but on the contrary, the Towns People, 
or at leaft the Mob, gave them fome pretty vifible Marks of their 
Diflike, which was punifhed immediately 4 an Order, or Precept 
in the Name of the Cheyalier, and — and fealed by Mr, 
Murray his Secretary, directed to 4 Jonftables and Collector 
. 2 ef 
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of the Land-Tax for the Towns of Manchefter and Salford ; 
requiring them to collect and levy by the next Day at Noon, 
theSum of 2,500 Pounds, to be paid to the fad Mr. Murray, with 
a Promife of Repayment, however, when the Country ‘fhould 
be fettled under his Government. On the roth they con- 
tinued their March by Pendleton Pole, towards Leigh and 
Wiggan, which \aft Place they reached on the 11th, and pufh’d 
on from thence to Preffon, the next Day ; being extreamly 
apprehenfive of finding themfelves furrounded in that Neigh- 
berhood. On the 13th in the Morning they quitted Pre/fon, 
and continued their Rout to Lanca/fler; and on the 14th they 
moved from thence to Kendal, which they entered about 
ten in the Morning, and where they met with a bad Rece,- 
tion, for the Towns-People fired upon their Huffars, killed 
one, and took two Prifoners. Their Van-Guard continued 
their March from thence to Shap in their Way to Penrith; 
but fceing the Beacons on every Side lighted, and being 
informed that it was done to raife the Ceuntry, and that the 
People were difpofed to fall upon them on every fide, they 
thought proper to return to Kendal, which they accordingly 
did about two in the Morning. On the 15th the Pretender 
with all his Forces arrived there, and began to march from 
thence for Penrith on the 16th by break of Day; Lord 
George Murray commanding the Rear-Guard as he had dope 
during the whole March. They intended to have reached 
Penrith that Night, but finding it impracticable, they thought 
fit to halt at Shap, where we fhall leave them for the prefent, 
that we may the better give the Reader an Account of the 
Motions of the King’s Forces, in order to overtake them. 
His Royal Highnefs the Duke of Cumberland having certain 
Intelligence on the 7th of December, that the Highlanders had 
begun to move Northward, put himfelf next Morning at 
the Head of all the Horfe and Dragoons, with 1000 Volun- 
teers in order to follow the Rebels from Merriden, and fto 
them till the Foot came up. On the oth, Sir fohn Ligonier 
marched with the Brigade of Guards, and the Regiment of 
Semple to Litchfield. On the 1oth, the Duke arrived at 
Macclesfield with two Regiments of Dragoons, having a 
Body of 10co Foot at no great Diftanc>, from whence he 
fent Orders to Manch-?er, and other Parts of the Country, 
that nothing might be neglected that cou’d contribute to 
retard or diltrefs the Enemy. On the 11th, Major Wheatley 
was detached with an advance Party of Dragoons to harrafs 
the Rear of the Rebels, and to join the Light-armed Troops 
that were expected from the other Army ; the Motions of 
which fhail be next accounted for to this Time, after which 
the Purfuit was entirely under His Royal Highnefs’s Direction. 
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His Excellency Field-Marfhal /Vade having received certain 
Intelligence of the Proceedings of the Rebels, and of the 
Situation of his Majefty’s Forces under the Command of his 
Royal Highnefs, held on the 8th of December a great Council 
of War at Ferry-Bridge, to confider of the moft effectual 
Means for cutting off the Highlanders in their Retreat ; and 
in this Council of War it was refolved to march direétly by 
Wakefield and Hallifax into Lancafhire, as the moft likely 
Way of intercepting the Rebels. But arriving at Wakefield 
on the roth, and having Advice that the main Body of the 
Rebels were at Manchefter, and their Van-Guard moving 
from thence towards Preffon, his Excellency finding that it 
was now impoffible to come up with them, judged it un- 
neceflary to fatigue the Forces by hard Marches; and there- 
fore detaching Major Gen. Oglethorpe on the 11th with the 
Cavalry under his Command, he began his March with the 
reft of his Forces for Newca/ffle. On the 13th, a great Body 
of the Horfe and Dragoons that were, as has been faid, un- 
der Major Gen. Oglethorpe arrived at Prefton, having march- 
ed 100 Miles in three Days over Snow and Ice, which was a 
noble Teftimony of Zeal and Spirit efpecially in the new-raifed 
Forces. His Royal Highnefs arrived about one at the fame 
Place, and immediately gave his Orders for continuing the 
Purfuit of the Rebels with the utmoft Diligence. On the 
14th, accordingly General Oglethorpe advanced towards Lan- 
cafter, which Place the Duke reached on the 16th; Gene.al 
Oglethorpe continuing his Purfuit at the Heels of the Rebels. 
On the 17th the Major Gen. was at Shap, and his Royal 
Highnefs entered Kendal, having now more Hopes of coming 
up with the Enemy than at any time during the March, and the 
Difpofitions which were made by the Duke for this Purpofe, were 
fuch as fhewed the utmoft Penetration and military Capacity. 

On Wednefday the 18th of December in the Evening, part 
of the Cavalry with his Royal Highnefs, came up with the 
Rebels after ten Hours March a little beyond Lowther-Hall, 
which they had quitted on the Approach of the King’s Forces, 
and threw themfelves into the Village of Clifton, about three 
Miles from Penrith; where they had great Advantages from 
the Situation of the Place, and from fome decay’d broken 
Walls, which ferved them inftead of Retrenchments. His 
Royal Highnefs however, caufed the Village to be imme- 
diately attacked, by the firft Forces that came up, which 
were the King’s own Regiment of Dragoons, and part of the 
Duke of King/ton’s Horfe, who behaved extreamly well upon 
this Occafion:; and in an Hour’s Time drove them out of 
the Place, tho’ a very ftrong and defenfible Poit. ‘The Lofs 
of the Enemy could not be certainly known, becaufe it was 
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= dark before the Affair was over. There were 40 of the 
ing’s Forces kill’d and wounded, and amongft them four 
Officers, viz. Col. Honeywood, Capt. Eaf?, Cornet Owen, 
and Cornet Hamilton. On the Side of the Rebels, there was 
one Captain Hamilton taken Prifoner, who was much wound- 
ed. It was fo dark and the Country fo covered, that it was 
impoffible to purfue them with any Probability of Succefs 
that Night ; and the next Morning about 70 of the Rebels 
were made Prifoners; nothing but the Quicknefs of their 
Retreat having faved the reft, and that too with great Diffi- 
culty. 

Ww hile their Rear-Guard was engaged with the King’s 
Forces at Clifton, the main Body of the Rebels were at Pen- 
rith, and fo apprehenfive of being overtaken, that at ten 
o’Clock at Nizht they ordered their Artillery and Baggage to 
advance towards Car/ifle ; and on the 1gth in the Morning 
they entered that City, exceffively fatigued and in imuch 
Confufion. The Rebels did not continue long there, but 
contented themfelves with putting a fort of Garrifon into the 
Place, compoied of between 4 and soo Men, moft of them 
being thofe that had joined them in Axaglaud, and which they 
had formed into 2 Corps under the Titlh of the Manche/ler 
Regiment. The main Body of their Army continued their 
March towards Svotland, paffing, the wiver Ef, tho’ very 
high, which coft many of them their Lives: and on the 2oth 
and twenty-firft, they gain entered North-Britain, leaving 
thofe they had thrown into Carlifle to fhift for themfelves as 
well as they could, and without any Hopes of Succour. Thefe 
pretended at firit that they would make an obftinate Defence ; 
and having moitt of their Artillery with them, they mounted 
them on the Walis, took Poffeffion of the Caftle, and carry- 
ed into it all the Provifions they could find, leaving the In- 
habitants little or none to fuftain them ; fo that chey were in 
the utmoft Diftrefs, being able to draw no Relief from the 
adjacent Country, becaufe the People were fenfible that what- 
ever they fent them, would be taken from them by the Rebels. 
They did not however continue long in this deplorable Con- 
dition, being relieved fromm it by the fpeedy Arrival of the 
King’s Forces, who foon put an End to the Difpute, and 
reftored the People of Carlifle to the King’s Proteétion. 

On the 20th of Decem. His Royal Highnefs’s Forces advanced 
to Hefket, which is eight Miles from Carlifle, where they were 
joined by St. George’s Dragoons. On the 21ft, about Four in 
the Morning, the whole Army marched in four Columns to- 
wards Cerlifle, which was already invefted, and in the Even- 
ing they arrived before that City, and took up their Quarters 
in the Villages round it. Field Marfhal Wade having Intelli- 
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gence of what had pafled at Clifton, detached a confiderable 
Body of Foot to join the Duke’s Army, and gave fuch other 
Orders as were requifite for haftening thither the Artillery and 
Ammunition that were wanting for carrying on the Siege 
On the 26th, Part of the Cannon expected from Whitehaven, 
arrived, and the utmoft Diligence being ufed, they began on 
the 28th to play with fix eighteen Pounders upon the Place. 
In the Night of the 29th they raifed a new Battery of three 
Pieces of Cannon, that began to play in the Morning, upon 
which the Rebels hung out a white Flag, and offered to ca- 
pitulate; but His Royal Highnefs would grant them no other 
‘Terms than thefe, that they foould not be put to the Sword, but 
referved for His Majefty’s Pleafure; to which, about Three 
in the Afternoon on the 3oth, one ‘fohn Hamilton, who ftiled 
himfelf Governor of Carlifle, agreed, and Brigadier Bligh 
immediately took Pofleffion of the ‘Town with a Detachment 
of four Hundred Guards, feven Hundred Foot, and one Hun- 
dred and twenty Horfe. The Rebel Officers yielded them- 
felves Prifoners immediately, and their Men retired into the 
Cathedral without Arms, where they had a Guard fet over 
them, till His Royal Highnefs could other-vife difpofe of them. 
Such was the [flue of this wild Undertaking, and fo foon were 
thofe who pretended to defend the Place to the laft Extremity, 
reduced to furrender it and themfelves Prifoners at Difcretion. 


A Lift of the Rebel Officers, &c. taken at Carlifle. 











Englifa. Scotch. French. Artillery. 
Colonel 1]Governor 1/Officers 3}Brafs1+Pounders 
Captains s|Surgeon 1 {Serjeant 1ywith Carriages 6 
Lieutenants s)Captains 6}Private Men 4§Brafs Odgtogon 
Enfigns 7\ Lieutenants 7 —| with Carriage t 
Adjutant WEnfigns 3 8[Brafs 4 Pounders 
Non - Commiffion Non - Commiffion ——] with Carriages 3 

Officers, private] Officers, private 112'Brafs Cohorns 4 
Men, &c. 93] Men, &e. 256 274,Royals 2 
112 274 In all 394 10 











While the Rebels were doing the Bufinefs of the French 
in the North, vaft Preparations were {till made on the Coaft 
of France and French Flanders, for invading this Kingdom ; 
and the Informations which the Government received of 
their Embarkations, particularly at Dunkirk, induced his 
Majefty to give fuch Directions as were neceflary for appoint- 
ing proper Alarm-Pofts, at which the Troops were to aflem- 
ble, and fuch Signals as were requifite for affembling them ; 
and at the fame time a Proclamation was iflued, command- 
ing all Officers, Civil and Muitary, to caufe the Coaits to 
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be carefully watched, and upon the firft Approach of the 
Enemy to direét all Horfes, Oxen, Cattle and other Provifions, 
to be driven and removed 20 Miles from the Place where the 
Enemy fhould attempt to land; and fuch Regiments of regular 
Troops as were at this Time quartered in and about London, 
were ordered down to the Coafts of Kent and Suffex. Thefe 
wife and timely Precautions, joined to the Zeal and Spirit fhewn 
by the Gentlemen, Clergy, and other Inhabitants of the 
Maritime Counties, had fo good an Effeét, together, with 
the Diligence ufed by the Officers of his Majefty’s Navy, 
that ferved on Board the Squadron then in the Chanel, that 
the Defigns of the French were totaiiy defeated, notwith- 
ftanding they frequently changed their Schemes, which furved 
only to fatigue their Troops exceflively, and to diftrefs their 
Subjects to the laft Degree, by ruining the litdle Trade ftill 
left in that Kingdom. 

As Lord Fobn Drummond, Lord Lewis Gordon, and the 
reft of the Rebel Chiefs in Scotland were all this Time labour- 
ing with great Diligence, as well as much Violence, to draw 
together a confiderable Force in order to join the Pretender 
on his Return into that Country ; the King’s loyal Subjeéts 
there fhewed the greateft Zeal and Spirit, in exerting their 
utmoft Force in order to oppofe them. ‘The City of Gla/gow 
particularly diftinguifhed ittelf upon this Occafion, by levy- 
ing 15 Companies of 60 Men each at their own Expence, 
and having compleated them by the beginning of the Month 
of December, they marched from thence under the Command 
of the Right Hon. the Earl of Hume, for Sterling. The 
City of Edinburgh alfo having received his Majefty’s Licence 
for that Purpofe, raifed 1000 Men for the King’s Service ; and 
the Earl of Loudon with the Forces under his Command, march- 
ing from Inverne/s, obliged a Body of the Rebels to raife the 
Blockade of Fort Augustus, which they had formed under the 
Command of the Son of Lord Lovat; and at the fame time 
the Macleod’s and AMonrce’s fcoured all the North of the Rebel 
Parties as far as to within 12 Miles of Aberdeen. Such were the 
Tranfactions in South and in North-Britain to the Clofe of the 
Jaft Year, when the Rebels having been obliged to fly out of 
England, began again to gather Strength in the Wett of Scotland, 
and to refume their Defign of attacking Sterling Caftle, though 
without Effect, as will be fhewnin the fucceeding Period, with 
which we fhall conclude for the prefent our Hi/fory of the Re- 
bellion, till fuch time as the Succefs of his Majefty’s Arms under 
the Command of His Royal Highnefs the Duke, fhall afford us 
the pleafing Opportunity of continuing our Memoirs to its 
utter Extiné?ion. 


The END of Numeer I. 








